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at one time, the common dialect, not merely of this island, but of 
the greatest portion of Europe. It was the language of its first 
settlers, — of the Cimbri or Cimmerii of antient times, as it is that 
of their descendants in these days. For that the Cymry and the 
Cimbri were originally the same people would be evident from 
the complete identity of the name *, even if there were no histo- 
rical testimony in support of the fact. But this testimony is not 
wanting ; and, among the rest, the antient Triads, translated in 
this and the former number of the Cambro-Briton, recognise the 
Cymry as the aboriginal inhabitants of this island. The modem 
Welsh are their lineal progeny, and have been, for centuries, 
the faithful depositories of a language, remarkable for many rea- 
sons, but for none more than for having survived, by its own na- 
tive energy, the convulsive revolutions of time, scarcely at all 
impaired by an ordoal so full of peril. 

The examination of this subject, it is therefore hoped, will not 
prove wholly uninteresting; and, as it is one of the leading objects 
of this work, a due regard to method will be observed in the 
Disquisition, of which this constitutes the preliminary essay. With 
this view, an attempt will be made to establish the propositions 
already advanced with respect to the general characteristics of 
the Welsh tongue, by a discussion of its subordinate peculiari- 
ties, by an investigation of its more minute excellencies, and by 
a comparison of all these with the analagous or correspondent 
features of other languages, antient and modern. 

* • 

* 



THE TRIADS.— No. II. 

— «©»- 

The following " Triads of the Isle of Britain " are selected as 
containing all the notices in those antient documents respecting 
the Colonization of this Island. In some instances they will 
be found to ascend beyond the date of other written records; 
while, in many, they are confirmed by the concurrent testimony 

* Cymry is derived from two words, Cyn and Bro, which signify, in 
Welsh, a first or aboriginal people. These component parts, by a combi- 
nation natural to the language, form the word Cynmro, or Cymro, in its 
plural Cymry, of which the Greeks have made their K/^ifiu (an appel- 
lation as old as the time of Homer), and the Romans, with more accuracy, 
their Cimbri. The name of Cambria is comparatively a modern corrup- 
tion, founded in the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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of the most authentic historians. It may, therefore, reasonably 
be inferred, that equal credit is due to such memorials, as seem to 
want this confirmation. These have all the internal evidence in 
their favour, that can be derived from the probability of the 
several occurrences to which they relate, as well as from that 
light, with which the torch of etymology, when skilfully managed, 
never fails to illuminate the gloom of antiquity. In the attempts, 
therefore, which will be made to illustrate the antient Triads, 
recourse will always be had to this criterion, where the occasion 
admits. And that this may sometimes be attended with the most 
solid advantage to the cause of truth must be evident from a 
reference merely to the etymology of the word Cymry, as 
given in a note on the last page, which identifies them, beyond 
dispute, with the Cimbri and Cimmerii of the Latin and Greek 
writers. Our early history has thus been vindicated in a most 
important particular: and the reveries of those authors, who 
have ascribed the origin of the word to Gomer or Camber, are 
effectually dissipated. 

This, perhaps, would not be the most proper opportunity, 
even if the space allowed of it, to discuss the manner, in which 
the earth. was first peopled upon the dispersion of the Noachida?, 
or immediate descendants of Noah. But it may be briefly pre- 
mised, with reference to some of the following notices, that the 
Colonization of Europe, which necessarily took its rise in the 
East, made its progress always and naturally along the course 
of large rivers. Thus the western coast of Europe was first 
peopled by those wandering tribes, who found their way along 
the banks of the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Loire. 



TRIADS OF THE ISLE OP BRITAIN*. 

vf. The three National Pillars of the Isle of Britain f. First, 
IIu Gadarn, [Hu the Mighty], who originally conducted the 
nation of the Cymry into the Isle of Britain. They came from 
the Summer-Country, which is called Deffrobani, (that is, the 
place w/ierc Constantinople now stands), and it was over the 
Hazy Sea %, [the German Ocean], that they came to the Isle of 
Britain, and to Llydaw, [Armorica], where they continued. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 57 — 9. Tr. 4 to 9, inclusive. 
t The name in the original is Prydain throughout. 

* This epithet is particularly descriptive of the German Ocean, the 
haziness of which is well known to mariners. 
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Second, Prydain, son of Aedd the Great, who first established 
government and royalty over the Isle of Britain. And before 
that time there was no justice, but what was done through favour ; 
nor any law, save that of might. Third, Dyfiiwal Moelmud, 
who reduced to a system the laws, customs; maxims, and privi- 
leges appertaining to a country and nation. And for these 
reasons were they called the three pillars of the nation of the 
Cymry. 

[Hu the Mighty, or Hu Gadarn, is frequently mentioned in 
the Triads : where he is celebrated not merely for having been 
the planter of the first colony in this island, but for the introduc- 
tion of several useful arts. He is likewise commemorated for 
" having made poetry the vehicle of memory and record *," which 
is here noticed with reference to what was said on this point in the 
last number of the Cambro-Briton. It would exceed the pre- 
sent limits to enter into all the particulars relating to this remark- 
able character, as they may be collected from the Triads and 
the Bards. Another occasion will, no doubt, occur for doing 
justice to the subject. The words, above included in a paren- 
thesis, with reference to Constantinople, do not belong to the 
original Triad. They are the addition of a commentator, as 
early, it is thought, as the 12th century, when, it is but reason- 
able to presume, that many documents, no longer extant, may 
have existed in support of the interpretation. However, it must 
be acknowleged, that the name of Deffrobani is now involved 
in much obscurity. The Summer-Country may without risk be 
conjectured to have meant Asia generally; and the late Rev. 
Peter Roberts has observed, that " there is a very high degree of 
" probability, that the word Deffrobani, or rather Deffrophani, 
" is accurate in reference to Constantinople as the district of 
" the Phani or Paeoniansf." Some ingenious conjectures with 
respect to this name may also be seen in Mr. Davies's " Celtic 
Researches," p. 165. Taliesin, in his poem entitled " Ymarwar 
Lludd Byckan %," has the following lines, which may be regarded 
as a partial confirmation of the tradition recorded in this Triad. 

" Llwyth lliaws, anuaws eu henwerys, 
" Dy gorescynnan Prydain prif fan Ynys, 
" Gwyr gwlad yr Asia a gwlad Gafis." 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. t\. Tr. !>>2. 
t " Early History of the Cymry," p. "25. 
% Arch, of Wales, vol. i. J>. 76, 
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A numerous race, fierce they were called, 

First colonized thee, Britain, chief of Isles, 

Men of the country of Asia, and the country of Gafis. 

Commentators have been unable to fix upon the precise situation 
of Gafis. The most plausible supposition is that of Mr. Peter 
Roberts, in the work above cited, who considers it to have meant 
the modern Kaffa, antiently Panticapes, which, written in the lan- 
guages of the Cymry, would be Pant y Capes, the Low Coun- 
try or Valley of the Kapes. Kaffa, the antient capital of Crim 
Tartary, is situate on the Black Sea, about 150 miles north- 
east of Constantinople, and corresponds with the course fol- 
lowed by the Cimmerii or Cymry in their emigrations from the 
East into Europe. Herodotus describes them {Lib. iv.) to have 
made an early settlement in Lesser Tartary. — Dyfnwal Moel- 
mud, above mentioned, is supposed to have lived about 400 
years before the Christian aera. According to the British Chro- 
nicles he was the son of Clydno, a Prince of the Cornish Britons. 
He is celebrated in three other Triads for the national service 
here recorded. When Hywel Dda embodied his famous code of 
laws in the 10th century, he made considerable use of the com- 
pilation, attributed to Dyfnwal.] 

vii. The three Social Tribes of the Isle of Britain. The first 
was the nation of the Cymry, that came with Hu the Mighty 
into the isle of Britain, because he would not possess lands and 
dominion by fighting and pursuit, but through justice and in 
peace. The second was the tribe of the Lloegrwys [Loegrians], 
that came from the land of Gwasgwyn [Gascony], being de- 
scended from the primitive nation of the Cymry. The third were 
the Brython, who came from the land of Armorica, having their 
descent from the same stock with the Cymry. These were 
called the three Tribes of Peace, on account of their coming, 
with mutual consent, in peace and tranquillity : and these three 
tribes were descended from the original nation of the Cymry, and 
were of the same language and speech. 

[It appears from this Triad, that there was a distinction be- 
tween the Lloegrwys and Brython in their affinity to the Cymry. 
The former were, indeed, of the same family; but the latter 
partook of a more immediate descent with them, no doubt, 
through those, who went to Armorica when Hu and his followers 
came here *. — The Loegrians may have derived their name from 
al one time inhabiting the banks of the Loire, antiently the 

* See the former Triad, p. 45. 
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Liger. And it is not improbable, that they were of the same 
stock as the inhabitants of antient Liguria, in the West of Italy *. 
The origin of these people has always been considered a matter 
of obscurity, some tracing them to the Gauls or Germans, and 
others to the Greeks. The name is quite in favour of the sup- 
position just hazarded, which would, upon the authority of this 
Triad, give them a similar origin with the Cymry. — The Brython 
may have been so called from their warlike habits, which the term 
implies. Had the word been spelt Brithon, it might have had re- 
ference to the custom of painting the body, common, according 
to some writers, to the early inhabitants of this country. The 
name is supposed by some to have given birth to that of the 
island. An opportunity will hereafter present itself for discussing 
this point. — What portion of the country was occupied by these 
two colonies can not now be accurately ascertained ; but it is 
thought, that the Loegrians settled in the more mountainous 
parts t, while the Brython proceeded in a south-eastern direction 
towards the neighbourhood of the first settlers.] 

vui. The three Refuge-seeking Tribes, that came into the Isle 
of Britain, and who came in peace and by the consent of the 
nation of the Cymry, without weapon or violence. The first was 
the people of Celyddon [Caledonia], in the North; the second 
was the Gwyddelian [Irish] tribe, who dwell in Alban [the High- 
lands of Scotland] ; the third were the men of Galedin [probably 
Holland], who came in naked vessels to the Isle of Wight, when 
their country was drowned, and where they had land assigned to 
them by the nation of the Cymry. They had no privilege of 
claim in the Isle of Britain; but land and refuge were granted to 
them under restrictions : and it was stipulated, that they were not 
to possess the privilege of native Cymry until the end of the 
ninth generation. 

[Celyddon, literally Coverts or Shades, was the antient name 
of that part of the island, which the Romans, with their general 
fidelity of interpretation, called Caledonia. The root of the 
word is Cel, a shelter or retreat; whence too the Ceiltiad or 
Ceiltwys, in English Celts, had their denomination, as inhabiting 
woods and coverts ; a fact noticed both by Csesar J and Tacitus §, 
with reference to the Britons and Caledonians, and descriptive 
also, perhaps, of the early colonists of all countries. Gwyddel, 
to this day the name for an Irishman, has likewise an analogous 

* Liguria comprised that portion of the country, of which Genoa was 
the capital. f See Triad 9, post. 

% Bell. Gall. Lib. v. c. 15. $ Vita Agric. c; 26 et 33, 
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derivation, and implies an inhabitant of woods and wilds. The 
radical word is Gwydd, trees or shrubs.] 

ix. The three Invading Tribes, that came into the Isle of Bri- 
tain, and who never departed from it. The first were the Cora- 
niaid [Coranians], who came from the country of Pwyl. Se- 
cond, the Gwyddyl Ffichti [Irish Picts], who came to Alban by 
the sea of Llychlyn [Denmark]. Third, the Saeson [Saxons]. 
The Coranians are situated about the river Humber and the 
shore of the German Ocean ; and the Irish Picts are in Alban, 
on the shore of the sea of Denmark. The Coranians and the 
Saxons united, and brought the Loegrians into confederacy with 
them by violence and conquest, and afterwards took the crown 
of the monarchy from the nation of the Cymry. And there re- 
mained none of the Loegrians, that did not become Saxons, ex- 
cept such as are found in Cernyw [Cornwall], and in the district * 
of Carnoban, in Deira and Bernicia. Thus the primitive nation of 
the Cymry, who preserved their country and language, lost the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Britain, through the treachery of the tribes 
seeking refuge, and the devastation of the three invading tribes. 

[The Coraniaid, above mentioned, are probably the same with 
the Coritani. In another Triad f they are stated, by an antient 
annotator, to have come originally from Asia. They are also 
mentioned in two other Triads, in one of which they are said to 
have come to Britain in the time of Lludd, son of Beli, and bro- 
ther of the celebrated Caswallon, or Cassivellaunus. The etymo- 
logy of the name (if indeed it be originally Welsh) is not very 
clear, unless it can be deduced from Cawri, or Cewri, signifying 
antiently chieftains or heroes, and, by implication, warriors, or men 
of generous habits. — There is also an ambiguity respecting the 
term Pwyl. It has been thought to mean Holland ; but, accord- 
ing to Mr. Edward Llwyd, it was the antient appellation of Po- 
land.— Llychlyn, above translated Denmark, may mean generally 
the North, as the same word does in the poems of Ossian, as well 
as in our own bards. Literally it is the Lake of Pools ; a pleonasm 
applicable enough to the Baltic— Alban, now the general name 
for Scotland, is literally the Highland only, and was so used 
formerly — Cernyw signifies, most probably, a projecting ridge 
or promontory : there is a point of land in Armorica which has 
a similar name.] 

* There is no English term, by which the original word cwmmad can be 
translated. The French commune has a similar meaning. — E». 

t Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 78. 
TOL. t. „ 
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X. The three Invading Tribes, that came into the Isle of Britain 
and departed from it. First, the Men of Llychlyn, after Urb 
Duyddawg had taken the flower of the nation of the Cymry 
from this island, in number 61,000, men of war and cavalry, and 
the people of Llychlyn were driven across the sea to the coun- 
try of Almaen [Germany] by the Cymry, at the end of the 
third age. Second, the hosts of Ganvel the Gwyddel, [Irish- 
man], who came to Gwynedd, and were there 29 years, until 
they were driven into the sea by Caswallawn, the son of Beli, 
son of Mynogan. The third, were the Ceesarians, [Romans], 
who, through violence, continued in this island upwards of 400 
years, until they went to the country of Rhuvain, [Rome], to 
repel the hostile concourse of the Black Invasion, and never 
returned to the Isle of Britain. And there remained, of those, 
only women, and young children under the age of nine years, 
who became a part of the Cymry. 

[Urb Lluyddawg, or Urb with the Mighty Host, a Scandina- 
vian chieftain, is recorded in another Triad as a leader of one 
of the " three emigrating hosts of Britain." The people, who 
thus accompanied him, are thought to have settled on the con- 
fines of Greece. Fuller particulars of this occurrence may be 
seen, in the account of Urb, in the Cambrian Biography. The 
Scandinavians, who came hither with this chief, fixed themselves 
on the eastern coast, from whence they were not dislodged till 
about a century afterwards. — The Irish invasion, here recorded, 
must have happened a short period before that of the Romans. 
It may be observed of the latter, that the circumstance comme- 
morated with respect to the women and children, although not 
mentioned by the Roman historians, has every appearance of 
probability.] 

XI. The three treacherous invasions of the isle of Britain. — 
First, the Red Gwyddelians of Ireland, who came into Alban; 
second, the Men of Denmark : and third, the Saxons. For 
they came into this island in peace and by the consent of the 
nation of the Cymry, under the protection of God and his truth, 
and under the protection of the country and nation. And they 
made an attack, through treachery and outrage, on the nation 
of the Cymry, taking from them what they could of the sove- 
reign dominion of the Isle of Britain; and they became com- 
bined with each other in Lloegr and Alban, where they remain 
to this hour. This happened in the age of Gwrtheyrn. 
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[With the exception of the invasion of the Red Gwyddelians, 
or Irishmen, so called, probably, from the colour of their hair, 
the events, noticed in this Triad, are well known from other 
historical sources. The conduct of the Saxons, on the occasion 
here alluded to, has given their arrival in this country a sufficient 
title to be classed amongst the " treacherous invasions of Bri- 
tain." Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern, is commemorated in other 
Triads for a disgraceful union of treachery, intemperance, and 
other dissolute qualities. Yet he was a prince of ability, to 
which cause must perhaps be ascribed his re-election to the 
throne, after having been once deposed. He died about the 
close of the fifth century.] 

TRIADS OF WISDOM*. 

XI. The three indications of an honest man : silent lips, an 
eye without leering, and a countenance void of timidity ; that isj 
the three united in one person. 

XII. The three indications of a thief: an inquisitive tongue, 
a prying eye, and a timid avoiding countenance; that is, the 
three united in one person. 

xiii. The three supports of wisdom : a self-reasoning heart, 
language to describe, and memory to retain. 

xiv. Three occasions for observing what a person may be : in 
a thing unknown to him, at a time unknown to him, and in a 
place unknown to him. 

xv. Three things which ought to be first noticed in a person : 
the tongue, habit, and motion ; for they proceed from his nature 
and disposition. 

xvi. Three things soon manifested in a person : discretion, 
love, and hate. 

xvii. Three things difficult for a person to conceal in himself: 
joy, grief, and mischievous propensity. 

.win. By three means shall a person be known : by his dis- 
course, by his behaviour, and by the judgment of his neigh- 
bours concerning him. 

Xix. Three things that cause loss of reason: the thwarting of 
genius, insufferable oppression, and repulsion of conscience. 

xx. The three paths of wisdom: the path of exertion, the 
path of knowlege, and the path of conscience. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. in. p. 207. 



